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ABSTRACT ' - 

To exam.ine whether a person's actions are mor^ 
important in. determining impressions. 'of f)ersonsUty than are 
self -description?, subjects in two sep^ratei studies viewed two - 
videotapes, oiya depicting a stimulusi person's self -description and 
the other depictina that person's behavior in a conv-ersation. ' * 

fubiects rated the stimulus person on several personality dimensions 
telated to introversion-Gxtraversion and made attributions a^bout^^e 
cause of the conversation behavior, A four-way factorial 
design— personality descriptor used in self-description (introvert or 
extravert) X type of behavior in conversation x o^de? of presentation 
of videotapes X stimalus person--f oun d that behavioral evidence had 
more of an impact on personality ratings than d I'd self-description. . 
Subjects attributed j^he stimulus person's behavior to personality 
when the self-descriptor agreed with the behavior, but attributed 
more causality to situational factors in inconsistent conditions. No 
order of j»resentation effects were found- (Author/NRB) 
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Abstract 



^Subjects viewed tnp videotapes, one depicting n stimulus pajson's self- 
description artd the other depicting that person's behavior in a conversation, 
according to a four-way factorial diesign: personality descriptor used 'in the 
self-de|cription introvert'* Vr ''extravert**) x type of behavior displayed 

i 

. during the conversation (introverted or extraverted) x order of presentation 
(self-description seen first or conversation seen first) x stimulus person 
(one o^^ two actr^ses). After viewing the stimuli, subjects rated the 
stimulus person on several personality dimensions related to introversion- 
extraversion and made at trihiif ions* about the cause of her conversation 
behavior. Results showed a clear superiority €H£ behavioral evidence over 
self-description in impact on. the personality ratings. Although most of 
' the personality dimensions showed significant effects of both the self- 
description and the behavior, the latter accounted for much more of the 
variance in these ratings. In coiitra^t to previous findings, no order-rof- 
.presentation effects -were found. Subjects tended to attribute the stimulus 
person's behavior to her personality in consistent (;Dnditions (where the 
splf-d^scriptor agreed with the behavior), byt tended to attribute more 
causality to situational factors in inconsistent conditions- Several 
differences between previous research and the current method of examining 
effects of inconsistent personality information are noted. Tlie results 
are discussfed in terms of strategies of information integration and errors 

• ' / a 

• ' , • t 

in information processing. 
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When Self-Descriptions Contrndict Behavior : 
* Actions Do Speak f^ondor than Words 

Tn making judgments about another individual's personality, wo are 
seldom presented with perfectly consistent pieces, of information. A 
graduate student who described himself «s diligent in his letter of 
application might be seen spending most of his first semester relaxing in 
the coffee room, or a colleague who confesses to a terrible temper might 
isppear to be remarkably self-possessed in frustrating situations. It has 
long been part of common wisdom that behavior is a more, powerful 
indicator, of what a person Is really like than are self-descriptions. 
During political campaign\^candidates rely heavily on the "Actions speak 
louder titan words" premise, pointing out contradictions between their 
opponent's past words and deeds; ministers remind their congregations lhat 
they must "Practice what they preach"; and parents recognize the futility 
of Instructing .their children to "Do as T say, not as I do."' Although It 
has not coined any such, pithy descriptions of the phenomenon, social 
psychology seems to have generally accept e^ the propositixDn that actions are 
the most potent Indicants of personality and ability (Helder, 1958; Jones 
f, Davis, 1965). ' 

'-^-f>«spite the general acceptance of this assumption, however, social 
psychological research has not directly examined the presumed superiority 
Qf behavior over self-description in shaping personality impressions. 
Instead, most theotizing has focused on the effects of inconsistent trait 
Inforrnatlon on ovetaM impressions of stimulus persons. Asch's (1946) 
pioneering worH on' person perception and impression formation is a prime 
example of t^his approach. On the basis of his classic experiments, Asch 
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concluded that when. percelvers are given Inconsistent information on' 

pera^jjnal ity", they attempt to integrate all components of the information 

into a unified Impr'ess ion . • Me suRge.'^ed that the first *few pieces of 

Information provide. percelvers with a "set." If inconsistent information 

^ follows, the perceivors look for shades of meaniriR jfn the inconsistent 

terms that ren^^ler tliem more compntlble with the earlier items, FTius, 

Asch's early Wpik and the many studies that built upon it (e.^?., Cohen, 

1961; Gollin, 1^54; Ilalre H Grunes, 1050; Kelley, 1950) suggested two 

major theoretical propositions: first, that perceivers do attempt to fomj , 

unified impressions, even when, faced w,ith contradictory information; and 

s-econd, that Irritial informati9n may lead to a "change of meaning" of 

later inconsistent information. 

A number of theof eticians since Asch (e.g., Anderson, 1965; Anderson f, 

7 

Jacobson, 1965; Wyer, 1968) have suggested a jjpre ,stri ctly mathematical 
model of Information integration. This weighted-average model of trait 
combiAation proposes that traits are individually assigned values according 



to their valence, their importance to the perceiver, and their reTtcsvance t6 



-the judgment being made; these values are- then averaged together into a 




final impression. According to this model, traits that are inconsilstent 



1 

with the geni^ral impression ai-e given 'a lower weighting in the fina 



Combination. ^ • 

A third major theoretical treatment of personality judgment ba 



9ed on 



inconsistent information derives from^ attribution theory (Helder, 1958; 

Jones H Davis, 1965; Kelley, 1967, 1973). Attribution theorists have been 

< ' ■ 

less concerned with the com))ination of large numbers of personality 

descriptor!^/into an overall impression and more concerned with the cognitive 

strategies employed when percelvers Confront two distinctly contradictory • 
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pi©o«s of Information nbout a stimulus person. This attr \but ional approach 
exumlnos both trait -words and behaviors as stimuli and focuses on the causal 



ribut ions 'porcoivers make about the inconsistencies they observe. 
Although the main body of attribution research suggests that perceive^s 
tend to view behaviors as caused by underlying personality dispositions 
(Jones ft Nisbett, 1971; Ross, 1977; Snyder P, Jones, (974), it has been 
proposed (Hayden'5 Mischel, 1976) that if behaviors are extremely inconsistent 
^ with previously formed impressions, they may not bo s^en j^s reflecting stable 
dispositions, but may be dismissed as unihformat ive or as caused by situational 
factors. 

V 

Although no research within these theoretical .traditions has direct{ly 
examined contradictions between self-chescription and behavior, they do 
suggest hypotheses about the personality judgments made under such circum- 
^stances: (1) overall, behavior should^carry more weight in the final 
impression (Heider, 1958; Jones P, Nisbett, 1971; Ross, 1977; Snyder f, Jones, 
1974);- (2) if a bit of behavior contradicts a previous sel f-descrfpt ion 



Cor vice versa) , 'it should be iiitegrated som'ehdw into the overall impression 
un'less, perhaps', the inconsistency is extren;e (Asch, 1946; Anders m, 1965; 
Hayden § Mischel, 197,6); (3) in the overall integration, the piece oi^ 
information that is given the least weight shoiHd be that which is seen as 
inconsistent with a targer body of evidence, all other factors (valence, 
importance to the perceiver, and so on) being equal (Anderson, 1965; 
Anderson f, Jacobson, 1965; Wyer, 1968),. Each of these hypotheses is 
addrer.sed in the present research. *' 

' Despite the lack of direct evidence in these theoretical traditions 
on the relative importance of self-description and behavior for personality 
impressions, several studies provide empirical evidence that is indirectly 
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relevent to this quest i on . ^ >r(t/ example /^t appears that the onlei: in which* 

the pieces 'of contradii.:tory information are presented "l<^||^e as important a 

determinant of Impressions in*^ the actual informational Jonte^nt. Most research 

on Inconsistency in personality informa'tion h^s examined -such order effects. 

The earliest work, carried out- by Asch (19'16">, se^^med to give strong 

evidence of a pXmac^) of fec^. Wlv©n trait-words were presented in a good-to- 

bad order, the final impressi^on was more fayorable than when they were 

presented "in a bad-to-good order. The first group of studios designed • 

sped ficjil ly to examine primacy and recency effects (Liichins, 1957) 

presented subjiicts with narrative paraftrdphs about the stimulus person, • ' 

■ ^ C - ' . • ' ■ 

who was described in one pilragraph as an introvert and In the other as an 

extravert. The fina! impressions of subjects who read only one p{*ragraph 

were compared with those of subject?^ who read "^oth , in eifher.the introverted- 

•extraVerted order or the extraverted-introverted ordfer. A stron^g primacy 

effect was found, an teffect that "has been replicated a number of times / 

(cf. Jones P, Goethals, 1971). \ ^- ' • 

Subsequent work on order effects has shown several factors to be ' 

important in determining the strength of the primacy effect, however, and 

' ' / * ' 

it is possible, under softie circumstances ,>tQ eliminate it or to produce a 
recencj^ effect, Anders(^n (1974) has Interpreted the main, body of evidence 
in the ordef-of-- information stu^^^s as. supporting an attention decrement 
expliinat ibni Me argues that primacy effects are normally obtained because 
of a passive decrement in attention over >he several bits of information; 
if the attention decrement can be countered,- the primacy effect should ' 
disappear. This suggests that order 'of presentation might bp one important 
factor in determining the relative effects'of self-description and behavior, 
but that it might only have a significant influence) if attention- declrements 
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are .pdssiblc. ^ » ' 

Few studies have tieparted from the tradition -of focusing on orcler 
effects under conditions that present siiti[jects' with inconsi^stent tralt^word 
lYormation. In one (Mayden 6 Mi^schM., 1976): subjects first read paragraphs 
describing aggressive or submissive bolx^Yiors of a stimulus' person and then 
read cartoons that depicted the stimulus person behaving either aggressively 
or submissively. They-then made attribut; ion-s about the causes of the 

# 

stimulus. person's behavior in the cartoon. The results suggested that 
subjects may adopt two strategies in dealfng with inconsistent information: 
they may atth-ibute inconsistent behaviors to situational factors, or they 
may revise their overall personality impressions so tha^ the behaviors can 
^actually be viewed as consistent. Another study (Bryan' f, Walbek, 1970) « 
presented tpi^son's o\m words in direct contradiction to her actions. 
Results suggested that, when children viewiad a videotaped model who practiced 
either gen^erosity oV selfishness and preached Either generosity or 
selfishness, the model's actual Behavior was more important in determining 
children's i^mpj-cssions*. Ratings of her attractiveness were dependent only 
upon he^ acts, and her acts \y(fd a marginally significant effect upon the 



children's later altruistic behavior. ^ 



- pere is, then, a substantial body pf social psychological rese; 
thV^udgments perceivers make when presented with inconsistent ini 



sarch 

on tni^^udgments perceivers make when presented with inconsistent information. 
However, there are several '"cTipiens ions along which tlte present research 
differs from previous work/ In^ the present study, subjects were given 
counterbalanced presentations of self-descriptive and behavioral information 
concerning a stimulus pe«x)n's personality in order to determine the relative 
impact of these Jiwo types of information on subjects' impressions of her 
personality and thteir attributions ^or her behavior. Personality impressions 
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and attributions formod when the two pieces of information were inconsistent/ 
wero compared to those formed when the two were consistent.* The most ' " ' 
important differences between this and previous research can be grouped 
Into three categories: the stimuli used, the source of the information • 
glveft, and the types of inconsistent information provided. 

Most previous research on the effects of Inconsistent infdrmation on 
impression formation has used relatively sterile stimuli., the mo»,t common ' 
type of stimulus being the trait -ftdj ect ive 1 1st (Anderson , 1965; Asch , 1946; 
Hendrlck P, Constant ini, 1970; SteWart,- 196S) . Occasionally, subjects have 
been given narrative paragraphs describing the stimulus person (Mayden fi 
Mischel, 1976; Luchins, 1957; Rosenkrantz' § Crockett, 1965). Only a small 
number of studies have used more' vivid stimuli such as cartoon drawings 

/ 

(llayden § Mischel, 1976), motion pictures (Collin, 1954), or videotapes 

(ffugfental, Kasw)^n f, Love, 1970 ; Reedey f, FulKs, 1980). In some instances, 

however, the^erson^ality information conveyed by these stimuli has not be.en 

adequately assessed prior to their use. In addition, almost all of the 

-■^ — ^ . ■ ^ / 

previous research on inconsistency has used stimuli that are j^trongly 

f ' — 

evaluatively valenced--e. g. , friendliness, warmth, or intelligence. In 
contrast to previously-used stimuli, those in the present research were 
vivid (videotapes) and were exhaustively tested to determine precisely 
what personality information they conveyed. Moreover, since the crucial 
dimension of personality judgment 6sed here--introversion-extraversion--is 

not strongly evaluatively valenced (Anderson, 1968), it should allow the 

2 

present work to importantly extend previous results. ^ 

Except for a few studies in which the stimulus person himself or 
herself appears on a motion t>icture film or videotape (Gollin, 1954; Bugental, 
Kaswan, H Love, 1970; Reeder % Fulks, 1980); most previous inconsistency 

: ■ ■ . ^ - / 
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3tu<ries leave the source of the in Form at ion unspecified (e.g;, Anderson, 
1965; Asch, 1946^Mjrtre ft Crunes , 1950; llayden ft Mischol. 1976; Hondrick ft 
Constant in I, 1970). By making the stimulus pors oi the source of the infor- 
mation^ the p to sent study attempted to increase the salience of the incon- 
sl:?tency and to force subjects to confront, it, not allowing them the 
strategy of disregarding the inconsistent information as coming from a 
questionable source. Fui^ermore. this use of the stimulus person as 
source. allows this research to more directly confront the question of 
whether a person's actions speak louder than her words. 

r 

types of inconsistent information presented are also crucial here. 
Most previous research on inconsistency has pitl^ed a trait description against 
a trait description or a behavior description against a behavio'r description 
(e.g., Arrderspn, 1965; Asch, 1946; ^Boss art ft DiVesta, 1966; Hayden ft«Mischel, 
1976). In contrast, the present research presents - subj ects with trait -behavior 
inconsistencies, a pairing that has not been used before but that seems 

4 

to capture the essence of many rea/-world confrontations with inconsAst^ncy . 

In addition, most studies use several piecy/o'f information, occas io^^al ly 
making it difficult to pinpoint the lociis of the inconsistency. A few 

studies, on the other hand, have used only one pfece of information 

(e.g., Reeder ft Fulks, 1980)„, such that inconsistency is not directly 
presented^ at all; conclusipns aboat the .relative strength of words and 
actichns can then only be made by between-group comparisons. The research 
presented here, hoVever, uses two--but only two--pieces of distinctly 
consistent" or distinctly inconsistent information-. v 

The goal qf-the present research was to directly examine the question 
of whether a person's, actions are more important in determining impressions ^- ■ 
of her personality than are her self-descriptions. In addition, thts research 
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was-clesigned to examine the role of order effects in the formfitlon of these 
impressions, the degree of, integration of inconsistent information, and 
then causal attributions that are mflde for behavior that contradicts a 
self-description. * 

In Study 1, sets of videotaped stimuli wer^ tested to determine the 
nature of the personalify information they conveyed. V\\e criterion here was 
thftt the self-descriptive stimulus and the behavioral stimulus convey 
clearly opposite or clearly identical information about the stimulus 
person's introvers ion-ext rave1:s,ion. In Study 2, subjects watched two 
clips of these stimuli, a self-descriptive monologue and an overt portrayal 
of conversation behavior, in counterbalanced orders. A completely grossed 
design was used to vary the type of self-descriptor given (''introvert" or 
"extravert") ^nd the type of behavior shown (introverted or extravert ^d) , 
In order to increase the general izabi lity of the results, two fitimulus persons 
were used,. Subjects rated the stimulus person on several personality 
diHfnensions , and also "made attributlDns as to the causes of her behavior in 
the conversation. , 

Study 1 

Method \ ^ 

Subjects . This study consisted of four phases. Tn Phases 1, 2 and ^3, 
^ different subjects w^ched bne of the videotapes to be used in Study 2;^ in 
Phase 4, subjects watched two of these videotapes . Twenty male and female 
Brandeis University undergraduates participated in each of Phases 1, 2, and 
4, atjdMlO iJarticipated in .jj^hase 3. These 100 students vere recruited for 
a study on "personality impressions" and we^re paid for their participation. 

Stimuli . Two graduate actresses from the theate,r arts department of 
Brarideis University were recruited to play the parts of the stimulus persons. 



11 
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Euich actVess recorded both an "Introvert'"' and m\ "extrffvert" s^l f-description , 

s 

as well as an introverted and an extraverted conversation. y 

The four self-descriptive monologues* were all one minute in/length 

(- S seconds). For these monologues, the actresses' scripts were marked at . 

sevei*al points for them to look up at the camefa, such -that each actress looked 

at the camera 14 times during each monologue. All ifionologue ^s^ipts were 

ident icaf^xcept for the word "introverted" or "extrfivert ed" . The basic 

script began with demographic information-^place of birth, number of siblings, 

and so on. Following this, the stimulus person mentiont?^ attitudes toward 

•school and went or) tfl a personality self-description. All descriptive 

adjectives used in the monologue were chosen** to be irrelevant to the dimension* 

of introversion-extraversion (Cantor f, Mischel , 1977).. At the end of the 

personality description, the stimulus person said, "...and T'd^ay that my 

personality is fairly (introverted) (cxtrav«rt«d) . " She concluded the 

monologue with a statement about her hobbies, which were also chosen to be 

* , - 

irrelevant to introversion-extraversion. The actresse? were instructed to 
make their deliveries of the two different monologues as Identical as possible 
in every respect. Tftus, Jt was hoped that the -only information conveyed by 
the self-descri'ptive monologues would be the self-descriptive statements 
themserVes, with no cues from other sources. ^This, of course, was necessary 
so that data in Study 2 might clearly be interpreted in terms of "words" 
vcff?us "actions." .. ' • ' 

All conversation tapes presented the same cjpnversation between three^ 
young women. Since the same script was -used for all cT>nversations , the only 
variable introduced into these tapes wa?? the part played by the stimulus 
person: she played either the Introvert or the extraver^t. In each, tape, 
the three women entctred a room and seated themselves in a ^emi-circle, /'^ 
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^ expressing discomfort about being "thr6wn together" to get acquainted J*h 
such a short time. One character (the extravei't) a^Ked the others their 
names and then proceedeil to describe a-movtie shq had just seen. During this 
conv'er:?ation, the introvert said very little, and spoke only when spqkeri to. 
The neutral character did a moderate amount* of talking find occasionally 
initiated comrtients or questions. . Th|> <jionyersation lasted approximately two 
minutes. After the three characters were seated, the camera moved in for a-v 
cjose-up of the stimvl^s person and remained facused on her -for the remainder 
of the conversation>N Bach 'of the two main 'actresses played both the introvert 
and the extriivert , yielding four copyer'sat ion tapes. (A "bit player" played 
the neutral character in all tapes.) The actresses were instructed to play 
thielif parts with both their verbal and, their nonverbal behavior, but to avoid 
overacting. v-^. ' ' ■ 

Procedure . In Phase 1, the 20 subjects viewed one of the four mon6lt)gues 
and then completed personality rat|pj|p of the stimulus person, inc,luding rating 
of shyness* and outgoingness . The 20*subjects in Phase 2 viewed one of the 
monologues with the critical word, "introverted" or "extraverted ," deleted.' 
This was done in order to det;,ermine that the critical word was the only clue 
to the Stimulus person's plg^cement on the introversion-extr avers ion dimension. 
These subjects completed the same personality ratings as did those in Phase. 1. 
The 40 subjects in Phase 3^ viewed one of the four conversations and then rated 
the stimulus person on these personality dimensions. Finally, the 20 
subjects in Phase 4 watched qne of the four inconsistent pairings of monologue 
and conversTitlpn videotapes (e.g., stimulus person A: "introvert" monologue, 
extraverted ^conversation),, in order to determine if subjects would find the 
personality rating task too difficujt under these conditions, or if the 
^hypotheses of the experiment would be obvious to them. ^ ^ 
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Results and Discussi on \ - - 

— ' ^ 

All personality ratings were made oj^ 'lO-poi'nt 'scales. Mean ratings of 
the stimulus person by subjects in Phase l,,\yho viewc<J one^ompl ete nionologue, 

indicate that they did. believe hey to be shy when she described herself as In-. 

• * ; * 

tr overt ed^ (stimulus person A, M = 29 . 8 stimulus person B, M = 28.2); in ^ddi- 

tlon., they rated her low on the "outgoing" variable /stimulus person A., M = 11.8; 

Stimulus person B, M = 8.8). By contrast, subjects who heard the stimulus 

person describe herself as ext raverted rated her low on the "shy" variable 

(stimulus person A, M = 16.2; stimulvis pefson'ft, M= 11.8) and high on the 

"outgoing" variable (stimulus person A, M = 27,, A; stimulus person y(, M ='30.2). 

In- addition, it ^appears that there were no differences in subjects' perceptions 

of the two stimulus persons. For both variables, the effect of the type of 

self-des-cription was sta.tistically significant: shy, F(l, 16) = 12.42, p<.00.3;. 

outgoing, F(l,16)'= 40.S)7, .001. Furthermore, there was no significant .main 

^ffect of simufiis person for either variable ancflho sigjijficant interaction be- 

tween st imulus pei^son pnd sfel f-descript iorf . 

Subjects in Phase 2 viewed one monologue with the critital descriptor 

"Introverted" or"extraverted" , omitted. Their peTSonality ratings suggest ' 

that. Indeed, only minimal cues concerning introversion-exlVavers ion were 

• • u ■ 

present in other aspects of the monologues (nonverbal behaviors, other 

statements made in the monologue, paraverbal cues, etc.)- Here, there were 

no significant main effects or interactions (all F*s ^/LS"]. 

Results of Phase 3 indicate that in the conversations the introverted^ 

Character is indeed seen as introverted, and the extraverted character is 

seen^ as extraverted. H\e former is rated high on introversion (stimulus person 

A, M = 32.1,; stimulus person R, M = 3.1.o)and low on extraversi©n (stimulus 
s • ■ • ' 

person A, M = 4.1 ; stimulus person B, M = 6.0). lire latter, by contrast, 
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is rated low on introversion (^stimulus person A, .M « 9.1; stinuilus pcrsqn 

B, M « iind high on extraversion (stitiiuhis person iK, M = 2H.7; stimulus 

' I' . 

person. B, M- = 33,11. In additJlon, this effect seems to b<f equally strong 

for both stimulus persons. The m'ain effect of conversation typer (the 

character played^^ the stimulus person * in the conVersat Idq) is statistically 

significant for both variables: introverted , ,F(1 ,39) = 112,69, p<.001; 

. extraverted, £(1,.^9") = 166. 37, p^.OOl. Neither the main effects of stimulus 

person nor the interactions are statistically significant/ 

None of the subjects in Phase 4, who viewed two Inconsistent tapes, 

found the personality rating task iinpossible or even very tli f ficul t , and 

none expressed suspicions that the purpose of the study was to examine 

impressions based on inconsistent information. ' 

Overall, €hen , these ^ videotapes meet the criteria for stimuli to be 

used in Study 2, The monologues do convey clear information about the stimulus 

person's introversion or extraversion, ^5ut only through the one critical 

self-descriptive word\ The conversations convey similarly clear information. 

'The two actresses appear to fiaVe given \ equivalent performances in both the 

monologues and the conversations. Moreover, lk)th sets of stimuli appear to 

be believable. No subject expressed any doubts that the stimulus person 

may not have been reading a self-description that she bad written, and only a 

f - 

small minority (four) of thp 60 subjects in Phases* 3 and 4 expressed 

■. • ' . 

suspicions that the conversations were, not spontaneous. 

" • Study 2 ' ^ r 

Method • * . ' ' 

Subjects and design . Subjects were 160 male and female undergraduates 

at Brandeis University who participated in partial fulfillment of a course 

requirement. There were 10 subjects in each of the 16 conditions formed 

... ' .' ■ IS 
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by the four-way factorial deslK^K -type of sel f-des'c r ipt i ve monologuo 

t * ■ « 

TMntrovortod" or "e'xtrnverted") x type of conversation behavior (introverted 
.or Oxtraverted) x ^ order "oV^p^^ent tit ion fmonoloRue-conversat i on or conversation 
.monologue) x stimulus person (aijtress A or actVoss nT. 

^ Procedure. Subjects partlcipatoV in small groups of three to five. 
Before the start of each session, subjects w^re shown a pici^ire of the 
stimulus jserson; any subject who knew her was asked to leave. Subjects were 
• told that they would watch a.set of videotapes ami would later be asked to 
give theJr Impressions of the main person they saw on the tapes.' Ilie ■ 
expeT|imenter explained that the p^pl.erCn the tapes were subjects Vrom a O 
previous study who had been asked t&Bome to the laboratory to participate 
in a ^ariety of different tasks. According to the cover story, one of the 
tasks tb.ese subjects had been asked to perform was to write a shdVt 
monologue ab Qit themselves.^. Oach ''sub ject had supposedly been given ten 
minutes tj^write this self-description and was then asked to read what 
, she had written while being taped. ^ 

'l"he experimenter continued by stat ing . that these subjects had returnejd 
to the -laboratory at a later datfe and were randomly put together in g'hjups 
of three^^Fach group had supposedly been given 1'^ to 2 minutes for a 
getting-acqifais^ted conversation that was not to include a discussion of their 
-backgrounds, ei^ucation, or work."^ The experimenter explained that a hidd?>n 
camera and microphone had surreptitiously recorded this conversation. 
dependent measures . Tlie dependent measures were all obtained by 

questionnaires administered after subjects. vieWed the videotapes. These 

s - 
measures can be grouped into three categories: (I) Personality im'pressims . 

■ ■^ ■ 4 • ■ 

Subjects us^d continuous rating scales to rate the stimulus person on 

the two major personality dimensions, ^shy" and '.'outgoing," as well as ' 
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several dimensions which have been shown to C9rrelAte with these (Cantor 
ft - 

fiMischel, 1977): friendly, reserved, sel f-nssured . timid, »nd .witjhdrnwn. 
In addition, several other personality Items were rated, including: social 
competence, spontaneity, al)ility to relate to others, ability to adjust to 
new situations, CTJd s-el f-knowledge. (2) Attributions . Subjects were asked, 
■to use contimioul^ rating scales to rate the cxtejit to which they felt the 
stlftiulus person's behavior in the convfersat.lon w«s caused by the situation, 
her own personality, and.tKe other people talking. \>rith her. (3) Use of 
infoimation . Open-ended questions at the end of the questionnaire asked 
subjects (a) if there was anything about the two tapes that they 'cotVsii|fered 
especially noteworthy; fb),on what specific pieces of information from the^ 
two tapes \t;hey. had based their ratings of the variables "outgoing" and "shy"; 
(c) which piece :)f i nformat ion--the sel f-ddscr Ipt i on or the conversation-- 
they foimj mos^^sefnl in making their ratings, art<j why; and^(d) if they 
felt they had received conflicting information, what specific inconsistencies 

they had noticed, to what they attributed those inconsistencies, and how 

. f 

they resoVved the contradiciton when forming their final impressions/ 
These questions were included in order to determine wh^her subjects in, the 
inc(5nsistent conditions did indeed perceive the^ inconsistency between the 
self-description and the ciDnversat ional behavior, ho\\^hey dealt with tWat 
inconsistency* 
Results and Discussion 

Manipulation checks . In order to determine whether the critical word 

V 

in the m6i)blogues, "introverted'* or •'ex^traverted was clearly heard by 
subjects, they were asked to do a" free recall of statements nmde in the 
monologue, after all: other ratings had been made. One hundred twenty-tKi?^ 
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of th9 lf)0 subjects (77%) mentioned the critical word or n s/nonym in free 
recall. TKero were' no significant differences between conditions in'rociull 

V 

of %he critical word. In addition, on tho open-ended questions about 
. conflicting infQrmntion, 64 of th.e 80 subjects in the inconsistent ' 
' iitondition^ (80%) responded that ^ey fe^ there was an inconsistency 
between the stimulus person's ext raverted/intpoverted beha viot-_diirdng the 
conversation and her introverted/extraverted self-description. 

Personality ratings . A factor analysis of all the personality 
vj^rtables revealed essentially one mainKfactor that can be labeled 
"extravers ion- introversion." Several variables loaded hi^h on this factor; ^ 
seven loaded positively (outgoing, friiendly, self-assured, social competence, 
spontaneity , ^ability to relate to others, and ability to adjust to new 
situations), and four loaded negatively (shy, reserved, timid, withdrawn). 

IT 

All of these v^^riables correJtated significantly with one another, and the 
correlations were all greater than -.50. 'fhus , a combined extraversion- 
int rovers ion index was formdJ|» for 'each subject by summing the ratings on* 

♦ 

the seven ''extravers ion" variables and subtracting the ratings on the four 
'•introversion" v^ariables. T^e means, reported in Table 1, reveal, first, 
that both the sel*f-descript ive monologue and the conversation had an important 



Insert Table 1 about here 



impact on the ^personality ratings. Subjects who viewed the "extravert ed" 

monologue or the extravertr^d conversation rated the stimulus person as high 

on extraversion and low on introversion. Likewise, those who viewed the 
♦ • — - 

"Introverted" monologue or the introverted conversation rated the stimulus 
person high on introversion and low on extraversion. Four-way analyses of 
variance, therefore, revealed signi'f leant main effects o/ the monologue, 

er|c.' , 
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F(l.l44) ' 2S.00, .J) <.0()i^ ami of the conversation, F(1,H.1) = -108.32, p^.OOl. 
■All other main-^fects and Interactions wore nons-i gn i f i cant , with the ♦ 
exception of the monotoRue x stimulus person interaction, F'(l,l'1'1) h 3.97, 
^-^.^05. This interaction suggests that for the extraverted monolojjue;, st imulus 
person A was seen as somewhat more extraverted than person B; for Ae introverted 
monologue, stimulus person A was seen as soiti^what more introverted than person B. 
The Individual variables tliat made up the comhl'ned index nil" showed 
, similar patterns of main effqcts. Indeed, alTvariables included in the indfex 
showed significant effects of the toiwersat ion , and most (reserved, outgoing 
shy, self-assured, timid> withdra\Nn\.-i and social competence) showed main ' 
effects of the moi^ologue. These effects were particularly strofig for the two 
maJTKpersonal ity dimensions: "outgoing" (monologue, F(l,144) = 25.11 , ji ^.001; 
conversation, F(l,l44) = 277.05, £<i.001) and "shy" (monologue, Ftl.144) = 43.54, 
g^^.OOl; qonversation, F(l,144) = 332.39, ji^.OOl). Neither variable showed * 
any main e^ffects for%order of presentation or stin^ilus person. For both 

variables, the two-way interactions were all nonsignificant, as was the four-way 

' 5 . • ' * • 

interaction. 

These personality ratings, then, provide a strikingly clear picture of 
what happens when self-descriptions on introversion-extraversion contradict 
actual introverted ar extravertbd behavior. Although both self-descriptions 
and behaviors have a significant impact ^n personality impressions, it 
appears that actions do speak louder than words. For each one of the eleven 
personality dimensions relevant to introversion-extraversion^ and for the 
combined index, the effect of the. conversation was stronger tl^n the effect 

of the monologue. In order to assess the. relative impacts of these sources 

<» 

^f in format ior)l, percents of variance accounted for by monologue and conversation 
were calculated for each of the vari'ables (Hays, 1973). "fhese valugs 

19 
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iUustrnte the clear superiority of neluivioral evidence over self-description 
In this study. For example, the conversation accounts for 60.^1 of the 
vttTlance In the ratinRS of "outgoing." and fyi.7% of the variance in the 
ratings of "shy." By contrast, the monolofjlie ^accounts for only 5.3% and 
7.9% of the variance in ratings of these two variables, respectively. Qp 
tt^combined index, the conversation accounts for 68.4% of the variance, 
while the monologue accounts for only 3.6%. Over all the variables, the 
percent of variance. accounted for by the conversation is at least five 
times greater than, that accounted for by the monologue, and it ranges as 
high as 420 times greater/ ^ 

It is interesting to no^e that no order effects were obtained on any of 
the personality variables, in sharp contrast to previous research (e.g., Luchins, 
\ 1957) which has consistently demonstrated primacy effects. As reported 
earlier, Anderson (1974) has suggested that order effects may be due to a 
decrement in attention over several pieces of infornjation. According to 
this explanation it may be argued that, perhaps because the stimuli in this 
experiment were 5o vivid and the presentations so b^.ief, subjects' attention 
did not decrease over the course of stimulus presentation much as it might 
♦have if written stimulj had been used. 

Attributions and use of information . Using three separate scales, 
subjects had been asked to rate the degree to which they attributed the 
stimulus person's behavior in the conversation to her personality, the 
situation of being in a getting-dcquainted conversation, or the other two 
individuals with whom she was interacting. Most of the significant effects 
in these ratings appear in the personality attributions (see Table 2). In 

■ "X w 

Insert Table 2 about here ^ — ^ 
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1'.) 

th^se attributions .' there wns a siKnifictint monologue x ^onvers.it I on Interact 
F(1,1.M) - 7.l6/- p<\)i. Inspection .of the means for these rnt inns fevenls a 
clear pattern: the "stimulus pers.on's behavior is rated as more- due to her 
personality in cons'ist ent*^ cond i t ion;^ thaa in Inconsistent conditions Tn 
addition, a significant maih effect of monologue (r(l,n4) = 7.S8, £<.01) 
i-nclicates that subjects seeing the introverted monologij^e rated personality 
a stronger influence on behavior 4:han did sujj^^s seeing the extraverted. 
monologue. Finally, a s i gni f ic^^^^^nologue x conversation x stimulus person 
interaction. Ffl,M4) = 9.72. p^ . OlVreveals that the previously mentioned 
monologue x conversation interaction is only strong in ratings of stimulus 



6 



person ^ ^ 

; of behavior to 



Att.ributions of behavior to the .Situation are in some ways complementary 

to the personality attributions. In these attributions, a significant 

monologue x conversation x stimulus person interaction, F(l,144) = 8.64> 

2,^.01, reveals that, for stimulus person A, the inconsistent conditions 

are rated higher on situational influences\han are the consistent conditions. 

This, 'Of course, mirrors the finding that consistent conditions were ratkd 

higher on personality influences than inconsistent conditions. Unfortunately, 

this pattern was not obtained for stimulus person B.^ 

Subjects' .attribution^ of the stimulus person's behavior to the other 

two individuals In the conversation revealed no main effects or interactions. 

In addition, there were no effects of order of presentation on any of the 

< 

attribution variables. , ^ 

It Is surprising and somewhat puzzling that there wWe significant 
stimulus person effects on the attribution ratings, particularly when there 
were virtually no such effects on the personajity ratings.' However, despite 
these effects, a pattern does begin to emerge: the conversation behavior . 
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is seeh as due to^ersonal Ity when it Is consistent with the sel F-doscrlpt ion , 
but due to sUu-iitional Influences when it i* Incons I st efit with the j?eU -descript i-o 
„'rhls intorpretat ion is supported by subjects ' free responses on one of the 
use-of-informatlon questions. \Vhen asked (if they did »eo an inconsistency) ^ 



to what they attributed that inconsistency, only S% of those who did notice 

r ^ ' 

the Inconsistency in the inconsistent conditions attributed It to the stimulus 
person's per^sonal ity . , In sharp contrast, 47% attributed the inconsistency 
to some aspect of the situation. 

< 

Many of the responses^to the open-ended ii^^of- Information questions 

>^ support the conclusion that the conversation was more important than the 

self-description in the personality judgments. Of all subjects in the 

Inconsistent conditions, 70% said that they found the conversttt:i'6iPtobe" 

more useful to them when deciding on their ratings. Wlien asked on what 

specific information- from the tapes they had based their scale ratings of 

the variable "Outgoing," 82.5% of the subjects *in the inconsWtent 

conditions mentioned informntidn available only from the conversation. In 

answering the sgme question about their ratings of the "shy" variable, 

66% men;:ioned only the conversation. Tn resolving the inconsistency, 48% 

'>>f the subjects spontan'eously, stated that they used the conversation to a 

greater deg^ree, while only 9% said they had used the monologue more. A 

sample of subjects' explanations for this superiority of behavioral information 

suggests that they felt the conversation revealed the person's true personality, 

while a self-description could be unreliable: "conversation is what she 

is really lik6,"*"conversat^ion is not opinion/' ''had to be herself in conversation, 

« 

"she describes the^way she would like to be," "self-images can be deluding," 
and "self-description not always true." 

Finally, two scale ratings that subjects were asked to make aloitg with the 
, personality ratings provide additional insight into the way they approached 
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their task. Subjects' rntinj^s of their confidence in the i /persona I ity 
V judgments of the stimulus person revealed a -s i gni Fi can^ monolof^tie x conversat ion 
' interaction, PCI, 144) = 17.09, i)^--.001; .subjects wefe much more confident • 
of t^eir ratings in the consistent than the inconsistent conditions. IIUs 
suggests that although conversational behavioV was relied upon much more 
Iveavily in personalUy judgments, subjects did not by any means, ignore the 
self-descriptions. 'Hieee self-descriptions not only had a significant 

s 

impact on the final ratings but, when they disagreed with behavioral evidence, 
they-^aused subjects to question the validity ofHheir personality assessments. 

This Sfime monologue x conversation interaction was found in subiects' 

I , 

ratings of the stimulus person's self-knowledge, F(jl,144) = 10.13, p-:.002;^ 
her self-knowledge was fated as much higher in the consistent than the 
inconsistent conditions. It seems that, when confronted with an inconsistency, 
subjects decided that the stimulus person did not know herself well, allowing 
them to place much mo/e stock in the conver.sjitional behavior than in the 
possibly delusionary self-descripti«on. 

General Disc ussion 
This research suggests that, when people are confronted with an 
Inconsistency between an individual's self-description and behavior, actions 
rellly^do speak louder than words. Results from Study 2 revealed that 
conversational behavior accounted for a much larger percentage of the variance 
In all the introversion-extravers ion personality variables than did self- 
* description, and subjects' answers to open-ended questions made clear their 
,^ greater reliance upon the behavior in forming judgments about the stimulus 

person. It is alsoXclear, however, that the self-descriptions were not ignored; 
/ there was a significant main effect of monologue on most of the variaT^les, In 
addition, the introverted monologue - Introverted conversation conditions were 

23 ■ 
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lictoryJ . \ 

iterestingly , the mfo/Tnat ion infegration in this stud) 



^ rated higher on Intrbv^^rsion than \srere the extraverted monologue- introverted 
conversation conditions, while the ^qxtrnvert ed monologue-extra verted 
conversation conditions were rated higher on extraversion than were the 
introverted monologue-extravevted conversation conditions. T\n\s , as Asch 
".(1946) proposed in the earliest social-psychological work on inconsistent 
personality information, an integration of bits of information do^s 
occur; seldom Is a bit of information ignored, even if it Is blatantly 
contrad: 

Interestingly, the i>vfoarfnation in€egration in this study was not 
influenced by the we 11 -documented order-of-presentation effiects that previous 
researchers have ideotified. There was no evidence of any primacy or , 
recency effects for the personality or attribution ratings. Ahderson (1974) 
has suggested that order effects are due to attention decrements over several 
pieces of information; in this study, the two videotapes were such vivid^ 
stimuli and were presented in such close proximity over a brief period of 
timp (less than five minutes) that attention decrements were quite unlikely. 
Since these |jijtimuli can probably be considered closer to real-world informatio 

r 

about pers^onality than the written materials usually used in previous 
studies, the present results raise questions about the extent to which order 
effects would be found outside the laboratory, and the conditions under which 
sifch effects would be expected, 

y 

It could be ^argued that the present study was not an iippropriate test 
of whether actions sp^ak louder than words b^ause the "absolute strength" 
of the self-descriptive and the behavioral information might not have been 
truly equal. However, such an argumeii|t Is a weak one. The pretest subjects' 
judgments of the stimulus per%pn's personality, on the basis of information 
obtained from only the monologue or the conversation, revealed mean scale 
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ratings for the two types of in format ion , that were in. very closa proximity. ^ 
In other' words, subjects who viewed only the ''introvert monologue rated 
' the stimulus person ds approximately as shy as did subjects who viewed 
only the Introvert^'' conversation. TJie same held true for the **extravert'' 
monologues and conversations. Ultimately, of coutse, it Is not possible to 
assess ^the ''true'* absolute strength of either pieoe of information. Clearly, 
when the two were pitted against each ol:her the self-descriptive monologue 
did appear to be weaker; this, however, is precisely the pl\enomenon described 
by the phrase, "Actions speak louder than vyo/ds-'' 

In proposing mechanisms by which this phenomenon miglit operate, it is 
important to consider just how subjects ifu^the inconsistent conditions of 
Study 2 went^bout making their personality judgments. Tliere is some evidence 
from cognitive psychology (Loftus, 1979) that subjects reject b^tantly 
contradictory information, and the incons istency ^pr<^sent ed to subjects here 
can certainly be considered blatant. The failure of subjects in the present 
study to completely i^eject one of the pieces of information, however, can be 
explained by some clear differences between this and the previous research. 
Loftus (1979) presented subjects with visua4 information (pictures of a crime 
being committed) that was to be factually recalled, and afterwards presented 
some of those subjects with a bit of Information from another source that 
was clearly Inconsistent with what they had seen. In contrast, subjects in 
the current study were not asked to recall factual information in giving 
their personality rating|p, but were asked to form impressions based on what 
they had seen. The tendency to completely discount inconsistent information 
might have been overcome because, due to the natui^ of the stimuli used and 
the judgments to be made In the present study, there were mechanisms by 
which that information could be integrated into the overall impression-- 

f »S i 
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such as decldinK that the stimulus person was responding to si tvint ional 

pressure. In addit'lon^^ s Ince both pieces of Information In this study came 

from the same source--the stimulus person ticrself-- in format ion rejection by 

doubtlnR the credibility of the source was made relatively unlikely as a 

mechanism of inconsistency resolution. 

- The present data do sugjfest that subjects made use of at feast two 

mechanisms in attempting? to deal with the inconsistency, two mechanisms 

that might have been used s^muKaneous ly . On the one hand, subjects 

seemed to see the inconsistency as caused by situational fnctors^^ir/inging 

vi§tkr\ the stimulus person during the conversation. On the other hand, tl^ey 

decided that the inconsistency was due to a lack of self-knowledge in the 

stimulus person, that her self-description was somehow biased. In essence, 

the first strategy involves the discounting of the behavioral information 

as indicative of personality and the second strategy involves the discounting 

of the self-descriptive information. .The use of both attributional strategies 

jf ■ ' 
in combination would seem to be less than totally rational since, in making 

their personality ratings, subjects behaved ^s if both pieces of information 

were to be believed to at least some extent. It may be that this logical 

error in the us« of information arosd^ from a general confusion that subjects 

in the inconsistent conditions were -experiencing „ a confusion that was 

reflected in the low levels of confidence they expressed lb their personality 

ratings. - ^ 

% ■ , 

Although It dpes seem consistent wltji common wisdom, there are two 

senses in which a greater j-eliance oh "actions" than ''words" may, in some 

circumstances, be considered an error In processing social information. 

\ 

First, it can be seen as an extynple of the fundamental attribution error 
(Ross, 1977), by which perceivers tend to overestimate the role of personality 

9e 
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factor^ in "causing behavior and underestimate the role of situational 
Influences. In essence, "behavior engulfs the fiehl" (lleider, 19S8) , 
loading perceivers tot assume that actions bespenk an indlA'ldual's true, 
enduring dispositional tendencies^. It has been repeatedly demonstrated 
(e.g., vJones f, Harris, 1967) that subjects will attribute a porson-'s behavigr 

♦ 

to his or her personality, oven wheT> clear stisqatlonal pressures were operating 
on , that person. In the present study, info^nation from the behavioral 
source carried much more weight in influencing personality rating than did 
. information* from the self-description. ThusT^^^ven though subjects tended 
' to attribute the inconsistency to^situat ional influences on convei^sat ional 
behavior, this did not sufficiently influence their personality rating^. 
They Still behaved as if that behavior werje caused solely by personality 
factors , 

In addition, the subjects ' strong relhtive weighting of behavioral' 
information over self-descrip,tj[ve information can be viewed as a failure to 
adequately use consistency information in making their judgments, As y 
proposed by Kelley (1967, 1973), consistency information is provided by 
evidence that an indivii^ual behaves in a consistent manner across time. 

^ Although it appears in a somewhat impoverished form, consistency information 
was provic^^d to subjects In this study py the stimulus person's own assertion 
about her personality- Since in trovers ion- extr avers ion is not a personality 
dimension with strong evaluative connotations, we might expect'' that subjects 

* would take the stimulus person's statem^t as a credible summary of h^r 
behavior across ^l^^ Indeed, we might expect such , information to be 
considered hs jnore reliable than the behavioral evidence prov4fffed in a 
heavily constrained two-ftinute getting-acquainted conversation with two ' 
strangers in a psychology laboratory. It, however, was not accepted as such. 
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and thl3 "consistency" information wwk discounted to a large extent when 

It contradicted behavio\^at evidence. 

iTie present study suggests that, \n everyday personality percep^on, 

we do form impressions on the implicit assumption that actions speak 

louder than words; there is ^ven some r^eason to believe that ordinarily 

the relative preference for actions may be' even more extreme than it was* 

here. In this research, both pieces of information were brief and the 

evidence on introversion-extravers ion was presented in a straightforward 

( ' ■ 

manner. Rarely in everyday encounters is information packaged so neatly, 
and rarely is the contradiction so blatant as it was here. If, with such a 
clear inconsistency between words aftd deeds , subjects \^ere so willing to 
rely on the latter, we can speculate that with less blatant^contradictlons , 
perceivers ,may be even more confident in looking to behavior as an accurate 
reflection of the person within. 
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Act Ions Speak Louder than Words 
F'ootnotcs - 

1 

One recent article, "When Actions Speak Louder than Words: Imp 1 icat ional 
Schemata and the Attribution of Ability" (Roeder 6 FulKs, 1980) seems, on 
the basis of its. title, to directly address the question posed here'. 'ITie . 
research presented t^vete, however, was not designed to pit d(^s elf-descript ion 
against an instance of behavior and examine subsequent personality impressions.. 
Instead, subjects were given only a self-description or an instance of 
behavior and were asked to make causal attributions for high or low Ifcvels of 
skill presented. - — - 

^For exampK, in Anilerson's (1968) ranking of 555 trait adjectives oJ 
likeableness , "intelligent" was ranked 7, "warm" was ranked 16, and "friendly" 
was ranked 19. In contrast, "outgoing" was ranked 171 and "shyj' was ranked 
256. 
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This was used as part of the cover story to make it plausible to 
subjects that the Conversants did not discuss anything personal in their 
^ "getting acquainted" conversation. The topic of the conversat ion--a recent 

movie--was designed to be as neutral as possible in its content. 

* 

» 4 

The terms "exfraverted" and "introverted" were not used because 
these were the terms iiSed in the monologue. 

'^There was a significant three-way interaction between monologue, 
^ conversation, an^ stimulus person for the variable "shy/' £(;i,144) ^ 7.^2, 

£<^.01, Inspection of the means for this variable reveals that for stimulus 
pe:^n A, ^or the extraverted conversation, the differences between the 
"extraverted" monologue and the "introverted'' monologue are more pronounced 
^ than they are for stimulus person B. However, for both stimulus persons, 
the pattern of means is the same. ^ 

.For tjte other variables included in the combined index, very few 
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significant interactions were obtained, and none of these revealed an/ 
patrerns differ^nj from those that had been obtained for the variables 
"shy" iv^d "outgoing" and the combined index. 

There Were some other stimulus person effects on the personality 
attributions. A main effect of stimulus person, F(l,144) =• 7.47, £^.01, 
indicated that, overall, f)erson B was rated higher on personality influences 
than was person A. tn addition, there was a significant conversation x 
stimulus person interaction, F(l,1440 = 4.02, £<.0S: for person B, the 
Introverted conversation was rated higher on personality influences, but 

for person A, the extraverted conversation was rated higher. 
7 

A main effect of stimulus person, F(l,144) = 4.24, p<.04, indicates 
that:, oWall, stimulus person A was rated higher #)n s^j^uatio^al influences 



than was person B. 
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Table r 

Mean Ratings of the Stimulus Person 
on the Combined Hxtraverslon- Introversion Index 

Study 2 



/ 



MONOLOGUE 



Ext reaver ted ^ Introver|:ed 



' 194.10' 



120.60 



177.80" - \ 134.40 



MONOLOGUE 



fixtraverted Introverted 



178.20. 
141.30 



150.60 
f 143.* 



80 



Introverted 



3.70 
24.40 



-4J.90 
-40.70 



STIMULUS PERSON A 



-3.60 

16.90 / -39^60 • 



*22.50 



STIMULUS PERSON B 



Note . Jhe combined ^i:ndex was ^^rmed by summing the extraversion 

personality ratings for each subject and subtracting the introversion 

personality ratings. 

The first number in each cell is the mean for those subiects who 

viewed the monologue first, 
b- 

The second num^fpr in each c«ll is the mean for those subjects who 
viewed the ..conversation first. 
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Table I 



Attributions of the Stimulus Person's Conversation Behavior 

to Her Personality, Study 2 



MONOLOGUn 



F.xtraverted Introverted 



MONOl.OGUF- 



l-.xt raver ted Introverted 



CONVERSATION 



Hxtr averted 



30.4 ^ 
32.3^ 



28'. 5 
28.8 



Introverted 



19.3. 
19. 7 



31.4 
32.4 



STIMULUS PHRSON A 



/ 



26.9 
32. 1 



52.8 



32.0 



( 31.5 
30.5 



32.4 



33. 1 



STIMULUS PKRSON Bf 



Note . These ratings were made on a 40-^point scale 
indicates more of the behavior attributed \o personality 



• ;^'higi 



ler snujuber 



i 



ITie first nuijiber in each cell is the mean for those subjects who 



viewed t^ monologue first. 

b ^ I ■ 

The second number in each cell is the mean for those subjects who 
viewed the conversation firsts 
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